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“MY FATHER’S FIRESIDE.” 

This picture is the Frontispiece of a little book, published by 
James Lorine, No. 132 Washington Street, entitled “My 
Father’s Fire Side; or some particulars of my early days; re- 
vised from the Edinburgh edition.” The following is the last. 
chapter of the book ; it is entitled 

Manuer of Improving a Lord’s day Afternoon. 


I must now come tothat which forms the title of 
this book, viz. My Father’s Fireside, and give 
you some account of the way in which the eve- 
ning of the Lord’s day was spentthere. After hav- 
ing attended sermon and the worship of God in the 
church during the day, the evening was devoted to 
various religious exercises. Before tea, my father 
and mother employed themselves in reading for 
their own improvement; and I, and my brother 
and sisters, were furnished with books, and put in- 
to a separate apartment,for the same purpose. We 
ofien however, wasted our time, and profaned the 
Sabbath by idle conversation, and sometimes quar- 
relled. ©, how unseemly it is for brothers and 
sisters to quarrel! such are bound, in a peculiar 
manner, to live in love and peace. ‘This is pleas- 
ing unto God, who is love, and who is also the God 
of peace: it is most delightful to their parents, who 
love them all,and who have the interest of them all 
equally at heart; and it isa great happiness to 
themselves.—‘‘ See that ye fall not out by the way,” 
was Joseph’s sound and seasonable advice to his 
brethren. ‘‘ Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 
Study, then, to live in love and in peace, which 
is not only your duty, but also both beautiful and 
useful. 

When the earnestly wished for hour of tea came, 
we all assembled with cheerful hearts around the 
table. But it was not the tea only, or chiefly, that 
we enjoyed, but the company and conversation of 
our parents. The sermons we had been hearing 
formed a part of the conversation, in which we all 
took a part. We applied to our father for an ex- 
planation of such passages as we could not com- 
prehend. He was our oracle in every thing, and 
we had more faith in him than in any oneelse. We 
also inquired the meaning of whatever passage of 
Scripture we remembred, that we did not under- 
stand, and ‘‘ we received’ the law at his mouth.” 
After spending an hour or more in this agreeable 


| Mauner, we retired, to look over our lesson for the 


night, which was twelve questions of the shorter passed 


, Catechism. 


! 
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In this manner the evening of the Lord’s Day 
! most pleasantly and insensibly away, and 


It was our father’s orders that we} was concluded by family worship, as was the eve- 


| should learn two questions every day, so that we ning of every day,and as also the morning of every 


would have only to revise them on the Sabbath | day began. 


evening. When we did this it made the exercise 
| easy. 
jaud, therefore, had sometimes hard work to get our 
| lesson iw the tite allowed us for revisiff® i, which 


But we did not always attend to this order ; | 


\ 


| made us regret our inattention to our father’s com- | 


) mand, the wisdom of which, on these occasions, we 
i clearly perceived. Never, my young friends put 
| off till to morrow what may and ought to be done to 
| day. 


mit itto memory; and, 2dly, In asking us the 
meaning of it. We repeated, gay the first twelve 
questions, and he then catechised us on the first one, 
* What is the chief end of man?’ Next Sabbath 
evening we repeated other twelve questions ; and 
he examined us on the second one in the Cate- 
chism, ‘‘ What rule hath God given to direct us how 
we may glorify and enjoy him?” and so on. He 


esting to us, by the easy, familiar, and at the same 
time, impressive manner in which he conducted it. 
He suited the questions to our respective ages and 
capacities; and his explanations were simple and 
clear. But alas! I paid not that attention to the 
instructions I received which I should have done; 
and have now to lament the great loss I thereby 
sustained, After this exercise was finished, a por- 
tion of the Bible was read; and we, in our turn, 
put questions to our father concerning the mean- 
ing of it: which not only afforded him a farther 
opportunity of communicating instruction to us, but 
our attention was turned more particularly to the 
passage than otherwise it would have been, which 
was of great use to us. We also conversed upon 
other parts of the Bible, particularly the historical 
and biographical parts, about which we frequently 
made strange, and sometimes puzzling inquiries, 
which were heard with much patience and conde- 
scension, and answered with kindness. 

We were often astonished at his knowledge, and 
wondered how he obtained it. When I was more 
advanced in years, he informed me, “ that he be- 
gan a course of meditation on the doctrines of the 
Scriptures, when he was a young man, which he 
long continued, (probably all his life:) that in the 
morning, he fixed on a subject for thought through 
the day, and every morning he chose a new sub- 
ject ; and that he found the exercise a great bene- 
fitto him.” And it was a benefit not to himself 
alone, but also to usand to others. He was thus 
richly furnished for training up his family in the 
** nurture and admonition of the Lord.” He might 
have said, in some measure, with David, ‘‘ Thou, 
through thy commandments hast made me wiser 
than my enemies: for they are ever with me. I 
have more understanding than all my teachers: for 
thy testimonies are my meditation.” 

Although our conversation turned most frequent- 
ly on the history of the Jews, the patriarchs, and the 
prophets,—the Lord Jesus Christ, and the way of 
salvation through him was not overlooked. But I 
must confess, that I was then fonder of conversing 
about the kings and patriarchs than about the way 
of salvation: so foolish was I and ignorant. The 
providence of God was also a favorite subject with 
us: and on this, as wel] as on many other subjects, 
my father told us many striking stories,—thereby 
illustrating that important doctrine, that all things 
are under the government of God, and confirming 
our faith in it. 
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made this ‘exercise not only instructing, but inter- | 





After supper we retired to our prayers, 
aud then to rest. 

In those days there were no Sabbath schools ; 
and there would have been less need of them, had 
every family spent.in this manner the Sabbath day 
and evening at home. But there are many parents 
who neither can, nor are inclined thus ‘‘to train up 
their children in the way in which they should 
walk ;” and this makes Sabbath schools necessary, 


‘and a great blessing. 
My father went regularly through the Assembly’s | 
Catechism in two ways.—Jst¢, In making us com- | 


Let those who enjoy parental instruction, bless 
God for it, and diligently improve it: and let those 
who attend Sabbath schools be thankful for them, 
and endeavor to profit by them. God has blest 
them for the salvation of many children: O seek 
that he may bless them to you! Seek not only 
that you may obtain that knowledge of God, and 
of Jesus Christ, whom he has sent, which is eter- 
nal life,—but that you may be qualified in due time, 
to communicate it to others. 


—~—. 

SABBATH IN SCOTLAND. 
O Scotland! much I Jove thy tranquil dales : 
But most on Sabbath eve, when low the sun 
Slants through the upland copse, *tis my delight, 
Wandering, and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise urise from humble roofs ; 
Or, when the simple service ends, to hear 
The lifted latch, and mark the gray-haired man, 
The father and the priest walk forth alone 
Into his garden-plat, or little field, 
To commune with his God in secret prayer,— 
To bless the Lord, that in his downward years, 
His children are about him. Sweet, meantime, 
The thrush, that sings upon the aged thorn, 
Brings to his view the days of youthful years, 
When that same aged thora was but a bush. 
Nor is the contrast between youth and age 
To him a paiafal thought: he joys to think 
Hlis journey near a close.—Heaven is his home, 
More happy far that man, though bowed down, 
Though feeble be his gait, and dim bis eye, 
Than they, the favorites of youth and health, 
Of riches, and of fame, who have renounced 


The glorious promise of the life to come. GRAHAME. 














NARRATIVE. 


From the New-York Mentor. 
THE HERMIT OF CHANTILLY. 

At a short distauice from the town of Chantilly, 
in the south of France, there was an extensive 
tract of woodland. On the borders of that portion 
of the wood nearest to the town, stooc a rude log- 
cabin, the residence of James the Hermit, as he 
was called by the good folks of Chantilly. 

The old man and his strange dress, his strange 
house, and strange habits, were objects of great 
attraction to the rambling youth of the town, and 
they told many wonderful tales about him, which 
agreed but in one particular, namely, that they were 
all mere conjectures; for, in truth, no one knew 
whence the old man came, who he was, nor what 
had induced him to adopt a life so solitary; but - 
as uncharitableness always delights to suppose evil, 
if it cannot prove it, it was generally reported and 
credited likewise, that the hermit had at one time 
beena bad man—a very bad man—murder,even,was 
whispered of—and his present austerity of manners, 
was thought to be a voluntary penance, to which 
he had subjected himself asa punishmeut for his 
crimes. 

The ignorant and superstitious had, moreover, 
converted him into a fortune-teller, and sought from 
him information as to future events. ‘These he 
never failed to dismiss with a solemn monition, that 
‘“‘the knowledge of the present belongs to man— 
the future to God alone.” 
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On one occasion, a visitor of a different charac- 
ter sought his abode. 

A summer’s evening was drawing to a close, and 
the shades of night deepened over the woods, when 
a stranger advanced towards the hermit’s log-cabin. 
Dense masses of black clouds had since sunset been 
gathering in the heavens, which from their appear- 
ance promised a severe storm, The stranger was 
a tall thin man, apparently about the prime of life ; 
but the ghastly paleness of his complexion, and the 
wildness of his look, bespoke a mind ill at ease. 
The hermit sat by his door, contemplating with a 
solemn yet serene countenance the threatening 
aspect of the sky above him. . 

The stranger declared the purport of his visit to 
be, a desire to converse with one of whom report 
told strange tales. The hermit gazed for a moment 
in surprize at the man’s features, and then invited 
him within his humble shed. 

‘Is it true,” inquired the stranger, whose ges- 
tures and manner spoke an evident perturbation of 
mind,—“ Is it true that you have adopted this life, 
as an atonement for past crime ?” 

As he said this, he fixed his eyes penetratingly 
on the old man’s face. 

“ Stranger!’ replied the hermit, in an emphatic 
manner, it is the remembrance of the past, which 
has driven me from the abodes of man!” 

‘* Here, then, have I found a fit associate at last ! 
{, too, have remembrances, horrible and soul-writh- 
ing remembrances of the past. We will dwell here 
together, screened from the gaze of man.” 

** But not from that of Heaven, my son,” rejoined 
the hermit: ‘* Think you it is easier for guilt to 
dwelt alone, than in society? Think you that he 
who finds it impossible to live with his fellow-men 
—will find it an easy thing to abide with no other 
companions than Memory and Conscience ?” 

At this moment a tremenduous peal of thunder 
rolled over the wood ; seeming to shake the very 
ground whereon they stood ;_ and the stranger start- 
ed and trembled at the awful voice of Omnipotence. 

“‘My son, “‘ said the venerable man, noticing the 
stranger’s agitated state, “‘already methinks you 
feel that what I have said is trae— that guilt can- 
not live in a scene of solitude like this. ‘I'he loud 
voice of that thunder, which shakes your soul—the 
innocent hear unmoved. They know the light- 
ning and the sunbeam are alike the ministers of 
Him who watches over them for good. The guilty 
alone are cowards; for to them, every vivid flash 
seems winged with vengeance, and directed a- 
gainst their bosoms, every peal addressed to their 
ears alone! O, no!” concluded the hermit, ‘‘ you 
cannot live in a place like this—the sunbeam would 
be a reproach to you, and the tempest a terror.” 

“* Why this to me ?” exclaimed the stranger, sud- 
denly, as though unconscious till then of the mean- 
ing ofall he had heard: ‘ Why talk to me of con- 
science and of guilt? you know me not, old man ; 
T am a stranger here whom no one knows. Years, 
aye, many years have rolled away, since last——”’ 

The speaker suddenly paused, as though some 
dreadful remembrance had deprived him of the 
power of utterance. 

“Tt needs no power of divination, my son!” said 
the hermit “ to read that which conscience has writ- 
ten on your brow—written in plain and awful char- 
acters. Dismay, and horror, and inquietude, such 
as your every look bespeaks, were never the accom- 
paniments of innocence! The finger which wrote 

. on the brow of Cain, the first murderer— is 

At this allusion tke stranger burst into a parox- 
ysm of frenzy. 

“Cain! Yes! yes! you know me! 
its of the air have spread the tale abroad! The 
brand is on my brow, and all the world can see I 
am a fratricide, my brother’s murderer.” 

“ And is thy guilt of a dye so deep asthat? Alas! 
unhappy, wretched man! Neither crowded city, 
nor solitary wood can be a resting place for thee.” 

The stranger stood, in a fixed posture, as though 
petrified into a statue of Despair,—his head bowed, 
and buried in his hands. At length, a ¢onvulsive 


throb, fellowed by a groan bespoke returning con- 
sciousness. 


The spir- |" 





‘The hermit was deeply affected, the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and in the kindest tones of sym- 
pathy, he strove to subdue the bitterness of the 
stranger’s remorse. 

‘Unhappy man!” said he, ‘if it be that earth 
has no peace for one like thee, remember there is 
One above, from whom it may be obtained by re- 
pentance and prayer !” 

‘“No! no! not forme! It was the finger of di- 
vine wrath which has written on my brow, in burn- 
inz characters, the name of fratricide, and has kin- 
dled in my bosom the consuming and quenchless 
flames of vengeance.” 

The unhappy man wished now to leave the her- 
mit’s cell, though the storm still continued, as was 
known by the frequent flashes of lightning, that 
blazed into the room, and by the loud and reiterat- 
ed pealingof the thunder. He was, however, pre- 
vailed upon by the old man to remain under his roof, 
that night. ‘The hermit again and again urged up- 
on him the remembrance, that One is in Heaven, 
who is able and willing to forgive, and to bestow 
even upon the guiltiest that peace which surpasseth 
understanding. ‘The stranger said, 

‘IT have tried—I have tried to pray! but me- 
thought, as soon as I began, the air rang with the 
laughter of mocking fiends! Father, Father! will 
you pray for me ?” The hermit did so, and the frat- 
ricide bowed with him his knees before the throne 
of Mercy, and the spirit of peace seemed again to 
descend into that bosom which had so long been 
the abode of remorse. When again he rose, it was 
as one who has struggled and conquered. He wept 
like a child, and, clasping the hermit’s hand, bless- 
ed him for his kindness. 

“Yes! now,” said he, ‘ the gate of mercy is op- 
ened again. I see it before me. It is indeed, an 
awful path. The portals of justice must be passed ; 
but to one who has borne what I have borne! the 
rest is nothing.— What I have suffered and what I 
deserve to suffer,” continued the stranger, ‘‘ a few 
words may explain. Twenty years since I had a 
father and a brother. I was a worthless prodigal, 
and at my father’s death, he treated me as such ; 
he left all to my brother. Stung to madness, I 
sought my brother. He was then far from his home. 
I found him near this very wood,—nay, if memory 
deceive me not, on this very spot! I reproached 
him as having influenced my father to dc as he had 
done; I cursed him—I slew him. I saw him wel- 
tering in his blood, and like a coward fled from 
justice.” 

Throughout the night, for they sought not sleep, 
didthe hermit urge upon his guest the necessity 
and efficiency of sincere repentance. At length 
the morning broke; a beautiful, calm, and balmy 
morning, had succeeded the stormy night; and as 
the stranger quitted the hermit’s cabin, the latter 
reminded him, that dark and stormy as had been 
his feelings, during the night of guilt, even as the 
night which had passed, so might the morning of 
forgiveness and repentance, be calm and lovely as 
the scene before them, and the sky above them. 

* To-morrow you will hear of me again !”’—were 
the last words with which, followed by the hermit’s 
blessing, he left the wood. 

The morrow came, and a messenger from the 
stranger, informing the hermit, that he had deliv- 
ered himself up to justice, as the murderer of his 
brother! that he was now the tenant of a dungeon, 
but compared with what he had been, a happy man. 
It concluded by earnestly begging of the hermit to 
return with the messenger,” and visit a guilty but 
repentant wretch in his prison. 

The hermit could not refuse his request. In 
the deep gloom of a prison cell, he found the vic- 
tim of remorse; but he was a changed being. 

‘‘When I was a wretched wanderer in the world,” 
said the prisoner, ‘‘ the figure of my brother fre- 
quently seemed to cross my path, with a reproach- 
ful aspect, and stained with blood ; but I see him 
now, smiling forgivingly, beaignantly upon me. 
[I have prayed, too,—I have prayed, and fancy, 
which had hitherto mocked my prayers with the 








laughter of imaginary demons,—now blesses me, 
with the sound of my brother’s voice.” 





SE 5 


The old hermit was overjoyed to find the peace 
of mind to which the stranger had attained. The 
conversed long together. The prisoner avoided 
not the subject of his coming trial, and the awfu} 
issue which would certainly and soon end his earth. 
ly career. It seemed almost a matter of joyful an- 
ticipation. 

The trial came, and the confession of the pris. 
oner wasconceived to be ample evidence of his guilt 

No doubt was entertained by the judge and 
without quitting his seat, he gave a verdict of sida 
against him. ee 

The judge in a most pathetic manner had com. 
mented on the enormity of murder, particularly that 
of a brother; and was about to pronounce on the 
prisoner the sentence of death, when a voice amid 
the assembled croud in the court demanded a hear- 
ing. 

It was the hermit of Chantilly. The crowd made 
way, and he proceeded to the place alloted for 
witnesses. 

** Justice is satisfied !’’ exclaimed the old 
“he is not a murderer! 1 am his brother!” 

It appeared that the stab inflicted by the culprit 
and which he supposed fatal, was by no means se. 
vere, yet occasioned him to swoon from the loss 
of blood ; but somewhat recovering, he contrived 
to rise and leave the place; determining from that 
time forward to shun the abodes of men. In com. 
pliance with this resolution he had reared for him- 
self the hermitage in the woods, where providen. 
tially his brother was restored to him and to happi- 
ness. 

The brothers still preferred the hermitage to the 
town, and resided there together, with the greatest 
affection, for many years, till the youngest died 
when the other being in extreme old age, was tak- 
en to a monastery at some distance, where he end- 
ed his days. 

Before this event however, the hermitage of the 
two Brothers had become an object of much curi- 


osity to strangers from all parts of the country. 
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man ; 

















THE NURSERY. 








From the Liberator. 
THE ECLIPSE, 
[Continued from our last.] 

In the evening, after playing eclipse again, as 
Helen called it, George asked his mother if they 
might have one of the lamps for a sun, that he might 
shew Lucy why there is not an eclipse of the sun 
once in every revolution of the moon. 

‘ Now,’ said he, ‘if we only had two things that 
were any thing like globe-shaped, for a moon and 
earth—what can we think of ?’ 

His mother gave him a large ball of yarn, anda 
skein which he and Lucy wound into a smaller ball. 

‘ Any two small things would have done,’ said 
George, ‘but the balls are better. Now, Lucy, 
hold this great ball, which represents the earth, a 
little way from the lamp, and ina line with the 
blaze, which is oursun. 1 will move the little ball 
or moon round the great one; but I must fix a string 
to hold it by, because my fingers come in the way. 
Now look while I move it round so, just even with 
the blaze, it comes once between the great ball and 
the blaze, every time it goes round.” 

‘ Lucy,’ said her. mother, ‘ you may put out this 
other lamp, then we shall see better the shadow 
which the little ball makes upon the great ball.” 

‘I see,’ said Lucy, ‘ when the little ball comes 
between the great ball and the blaze it makes 4 
shadow on the great one.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said George, ‘ that is, the sun or lamp cat 
not now shine upon this part of our little earth; 
and if there were any little inhabitants upon it, here 
in this part where the shadow is, they would not be 
able to see the blaze. 

‘No,’ said Lucy, ‘they could not, because the 
little ball is right in the way. And it must come 
so every time you move it round’ 

Yes,’ said George, ‘if I carry it round just eve? 
with the blaze. But suppose when it is on this side 





next the blaze, it is a little Aigher than the 
blaze—so.’ 
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‘Now,’ said Lucy, ‘it is no longer exactly be- 
tween the blaze and the great ball, and the lamp 
shines under it upon the great ball.’ 

‘Or so” said George, ‘a little lower than the 
blaze.’ 

‘Now,’ said Lucy, ‘ the lamp shines over the lit- 
tle ball, upon the great one.’ ae 

‘ Just so,’ said George, ‘ the moon in going round 
the earth passes sometimes a little above and some- 
times a little below the sun, or, it is more proper to 
say, sometimes a little to the north and sometimes 
a little to the south of the sun, and then there is no 
eclipse ; and sometimes it passes exactly between 
the earth and sun, and then there is an eclipse. But 
observe, it always moves even round the middle of 
the earth—in this way—so that, if it is higher on 

side, it is Jower.on the other.’ 
“>e readers will not, we believe, find any diffi- 
culty in understanding this explanation, if they will 
go through the experiment of the balls. Perhaps 
it will not appear very plain if they merely read it 
without doing it, and the same may be said of all 
other explanations. 
“ Is an olen of the moon,’ said Helen, ‘ when 
something comes between us and the moon, and 
prevents the moon from shining upon us Y 

‘No,’ said George, ‘an eclipse of the moon is 
different. You must know, in the first place, that 
the moon does not shine of itself, as the sun does, 
but it is the sun shining upon the moon that makes 
it bright, and then the moon shines upon us; as 
you may have seen brass buttons shine upon the 
wall, when the sun shone upon them. Now I will 
shew you with the balls how the moon is eclipsed. 
Look while I move the little ball round the great ball. 
When it gets on this side the great ball farthest 
from the lamp,the lamp can no longer shine upon it.’ 

‘Because,’ said Lucy, ‘the great ball is between 
it and the lamp.’ ; Py 

‘ This little bail, or moon, is now eclipsed,’ said 
George ; ‘ the sun, or lamp, cannot shine upon it, 
therefore it is no longer bright.’ 

‘I think, said Lucy, ‘I understand. When the 
earth gets between the sun and moon, and prevents 
the sun from shining upon the moon, the moon is 
eclipsed, and looks dark to us, because it is only 
the sun’s shining on it that makes it bright.’ 

‘In other words,’ said their father, ‘the moon is 
eclipsed when it gets into the earth’s shadow.’ 

Father,’ said Helen, ‘did you ever see an 

ipse 2” 

a my dear,’ said her father, ‘I have seen 
several, both of the sun and the moon. The most 
remakable 1 ever saw, was a total eclipse of the 
sun in the summer of 1806. When the whole of 
the sun is hid from us by the moon, it is a total 
eclipse ; when only a part is hid, it is a partial 
eclipse.’ 

‘But,’ said Lucy, ‘ if the moon is not large enough 
to hide the whole of the sun from us now, how 
could it have hid the whole then, so as to make a 
total eclipse ?” 7" 

Not because it was any larger than it is now, 
said her father ; ‘ but George shall explain it if he 
can.’ 

‘I believe,’ said George, ‘ the moon is sometimes 
nearer to us than at other times; and you know, 
Lucy, you saw by the two plates, that the same 
thing, according as it is nearer to us, or farther 
from us, will hide the whole, or nly a part of a- 
nother object.’ ; 

‘Now will you tell us something about the total 
eclipse, father?’ said Lucy. ; 

‘It was a very bright clear day,’ said her father, 
‘therefore the whole progress of the eclipse was 
seen to the greatest advantage. The sun was grad- 
ually covered, up exactly as you will see it at the 
coming eclipse. It was so gradual, that the dim- 
inution of light was scarcely perceptible till the ve- 
ty last speck of sun had disappeared, and then the 
darkness was as instantaneous as that produced by 
dropping an extinguisher over a lamp, to which I 
heard it compared. You are not to suppose how- 
ever, that we were left in total darkness; it was 
about as light as bright moonlight, but the light did 
not seem like that of moonlight, or like twilight, 





but altogether different from any thing I had ever 
seen. ‘The moon appeared like a dark spot in the 
sky, and was surrounded by a broad ring of pale 
white light. Several stars were to be seen, but we 
hardly had time to take a full survey of the heav- 
ens, and ascertain how many were visible, when 
they vanished before the returning light of the sun, 
which burst upon us as suddenly as the darkness 
had, coming like a flash of lightning, almost, and 
dazzling the eyes.’ 

‘ How strange it must have seemed,’ said Lucy, 
to see the stars in the middle of the day !’ 

‘Shall we see any stars at this eclipse, do you 
think?’ said George. 

‘I think it very likely one or two of the bright- 
est may be visible, for l remember seeing several 
before the total disappearance of the sun. As the 
eclipse came on, a chillness was felt like that of 
night, and in many respects it seemed like night. 
Those kinds of plants closed their flowers and 
leaves, which do so at night. The animals at first 
seemed uneasy at the coming of night so soon; and 
then some went to their places of rest, the fowls to 
roost, and the little birds to their nests, but some 
continued frightened.’ 

‘How long did the greatest darkness last ?’ asked 
George. 

‘ About four minutes.’ 

‘The poor frightened animals had but a short 
night then,’ said Lucy. ‘Did they seem glad to 
wake up again?’ 

* Yes,’ said her father, ‘ when the light returned, 
they came out from their sleeping places; the cocks 
began to crow, the birds to sing, and all the delight- 
ful sounds of morning were again heard.’ 

‘ Do you think, father, the animals will do so now ?’ 
said Helen. 

‘I cannot tell,’ said her father. ‘I think the 
change in the feeling of the air, at this season, will 
hardly be sufficient for them to perceive it, nor the 
darkness great enough for them to notice it; but 
if I were in the country, I should wish to observe 
all the animals I could.’ 

‘ We will watch Pussey and Rover,’ said Helen, 
‘to see if they seem frightened.’ 

‘I will read you a few passages which I think 
will entertain you, said their father,fromn an account 
of the eclipse which was published in Boston soon 
after it.’ 

“In this vicinity, and probably throughout New- 
Engiand, this interesting phenomenon was observ- 
ed under very favorable circumstances. The day 
was remarkably fine. Not a cloud obscured any por- 
tion of the hemisphere. The air was dry and clear, 
and the heavens, before the obscuration, were in 
a robe of the brightest azure. There was a sensi- 
ble chillness in the air, and some of the company 
found an outside garment very comfortable. A lit- 
tle before the total obscuration, a deep dark shade, 
resembling an approaching thunder storm, was ob- 
served at the westward. As the eclipse went off, 
a similar appearance was noticed on the eastern 
side of the horizon. The departing light of the 
sun was supportable to the naked eye. It was 
otherwise with the first returning light, which was 
extremely vivid, and inexpressibly rapid in its ac- 
cess. ‘The portion of the sun which first re-appear- 
ed, was to the naked eye, of a globular form, and 
seemed like a ball of fire. The darkness was not 
so great as was expected. It was found necessary, 
however, to make use of a lantern to ascertain the 
time, precisely by onr watch. The exhibition was 
wonderfully magnificent and sublime, and inspired 
one universal sentiment of admiration and awe, 
which we shall not attempt to describe. We seem- 
ed to be in the more immediate presence of Deity 
while this interesting spectacle was exhibiting in 
his august temple. The morning was ushered in 
with the usual hum of business, which gradually 
diminished as the darkness advanced. One uni- 
versal silence at length prevailed. A fresh breeze 
which had ‘prevailed, now subsided, and all was 
calm ; the birds retired to rest, the rolling chariot 
and the rumbling car were no more heard ; the axe 
and the hammer were suspended. Returning light 
reanimated the face of things. We seemed: as in 





the dawn of creation when God said, ‘ Let there be 
light; and there was light? and an involuntary 
cheer of gratulation burst from the spectators, espe- 
cially the youthful groups in the streets and on the 
surrounding hills. ‘The cows on the common, we 
are told discovered sensible marks of agitation— 
some of them left the ground and proceeded home- 
ward, the rest gathered round a person who was 
crossing the common at the time, and followed him 
with apparent anxiety, as if soliciting protection. 
We have heard, from several persons, a remark of 
a singular appearance in the shade of trees. The 
figures of numerous little crescents were observed 
in many places. They were called by some the 
shadows of the leaves. ‘This seems to be incorrect. 
They appeared as lucid (bright) spots of a faint 
white light, and their direction and figure varied 
with the different phases (appearances) of the 
eclipse.” —Monthly Anthology for June, 1806. 
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THE CAMELEOPARD. 

He is a called a cameleopard, because his shape 
is a little like that of the camel, and he is spotted 
like the leopard, so that the names of both these 
animals have been given him. But his shape is 
still very different from that of any other animal. 
His feet and legs are like those of the deer; his 
head is much like that of the horse, but he has two 
short horns ; his body is short, and slopes down- 
ward from the neck, like one side of the roof of a 
house ; his tail is short, and ends in a large bunch of 
hair; his fore shoulders are high, and his neck is 
sv long as to make him look very odd. 

The head of the cameleopard is about as high 
as the head of a man would be, if he stood on the 
back of an elephant. From the ground to the 
head, this animal is from fifteen to seventeen feet 
high. When a man stands on his back, he can 
only just reach the top of his horns with his hand, 
his neck being about seven feet Jong. His color 
is yellow, or yellowish white, spotted with brown. 

The cameleopard is found only in the great for- 
ests of Africa or India. He is a very uncommon 
animal, and is never taken alive, except when very 
young. 

He is by no means as swift as the deer. His 
gait is an awkward kind of trot, but his legs are so 
long, that he goes very fast, so that when pursued, 
a horse is scarcely able to catch him. 

The cameleopard is an innocent and harmless 
animal, Although he is so large, he had always 
rather run away,than fight even the smallest enemy. 
His mild, timid, and pleasant face, is sufficient to 
show that he is not mischievous. 

He feeds entirely on vegetables, and in his na- 
tive forests lives chiefly on the leaves of trees, which 
his long neck enables him to reach at a great 
height. He will also eat hay, grass, and oats. 

When taken young, he is easily tamed, and is 
then so mild, and gentle, as to be led about by a 
little cord, tied to one of his horns. In this con- 
dition he never tries to hurt any person, but will 
feed out of the hand, like a sheep. 

The cameleopard never sheds his horns, and it 
is said that they differ from those of any other an- 
imal, in growing fast to the bone of the skull. 

This animal differs from all other quadrupeds, 
in the great length of his neck, and in being the 
tallest, from his fore feet to his head, of all four- 
footed beasts.—Infant’s Magazine. 
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From the Youth’s Magazine. 
HAPPY DEATH OF SARAH ANN MURPHY. 
A Scholar in the Sabbath School. 
When infant voices sound His praise, 
And dying, shout the Savior’s name, 
Shall we not thus record the grace, 
And give the glory to the Lamb. 
Early in the month of October, 1830, Sarah Ann 
Morphy departed this life, being then ten years of 
age. A frail and delicate constitution, with other 





circumstances, had prevented her from attending 
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the means of instruction, which many other little! springing into existence, and much care and pru-| 
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children enjoy, and she had not therefore learned 
to read well. These obstacles being in some de- 
gree removed, she had for the last four months be- 
come a member of the female Sabbath school attach- 
ed to the first Baptist church, meeting in Second 
street, in this city. During that period, her beha- 
vior was satisfactory, and an unusual solemnity was 
observed to pervade her countenance. About two 
weeks before her decease, she was arrested by sud- 
den and severe illness,which like the blasts of win- 
ter beating on the tender plant, speedily prostrat- 
ed her in the dust of death ; separated the immor- 
tal spirit from its tenement of clay, and hastened 
her on to the possession of unceasing joy. 

We feel justified in these remarks, by the solemn 
and interesting expressions of the dying child, as 
witnessed by all about her. When first taken ill, 
she said to her mother, I shall die and go to God. 
Her mother alarmed at the expressions and man- 
ner of the child, replied, Why do you talk so? She 
repeated, I shall, indeed, mother, for God has told 
me so ; for Jesus says, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me,and forbid them not,for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

With much earnestness and solemnity, she exhor- 
ted her brothers and sisters not to lie, or steal, or 
say bad words or be wicked, saying, If you do, 
God will not take you to heaven; and one of her 
brothers she entreated to be kind to his widowed 
mother. Her head was much disordered, but at 
every lucid interval she would repeat with great 
fervor the Lord’s prayer, and some of the sweet 
hymns she had committed to memory at Sunday 
school, such as, 

** Jesus lover of my soul ;”’ 
and entreated those about her to sing and pray. In 
an ecstasy of soul, she would often exclaim, ‘ Sweet 
Jesus, come, O come quick and take me! Save, Jesus, 
O save me!’ The little well known verse, 

**Now I lay me down to sleep,” &c. 
was often repeated by her, with affecting earnest- 
ness. At one time while her kind physician was 
dressing the blister on her head, she was repeating 
the Lord’s prayer with such calmness and compo- 
sure as caused him to exclaim, ‘‘ What an interest- 
ing child!” 

A short time before she closed her eyes on earth 
and all its vanities, she seemed to have had a fore- 
taste of the joys to come, for she exclaimed with 
rapture, “ Heaven is a glorious place, O what a glo- 
rious place is heaven! and now I am going there, 
and my dear mother and grandmother will meet me 
there ;’’ thus, from this scene of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, she passed, with a smiling countenance, to the 

full enjoyment of the glory which just began to 
burst on her enraptured vision. 

Dear children of the Sabbath school, what does 
this providence say to you? Does it not invite 
your earnest attention to the interests of your im- 
mortal souls? O, will you not seek Jesus while he 
may be found, and thus secure a portion in that 

. “* glorious heaven,” where your little school mate is 
now enjoying pure and unceasing felicity ? O, will 
you not give your hearts to Him who gave his life to 
redeem sinners from destruction? Or will you re- 
ject his merciful invitations and sink in endless 
ruin and despair? Let meentreat you to turn un- 
to the Lord, that you may live. 

To the teachers of the Sabbath school we would 
say, be diligent in the discharge of your duties, 
let no opportunity pass unimproved, but strive to 
impress on the young and tender mind the impor- 
tant realities of eternal truth; let them see by your 
affectionate solicitude, that you prize their precious 
souls, and are seeking to win them to Christ: do 
not confine your labors to the hours of instruction 
on the Sabbath, but follow them into their private 
walks through life, and by your good example and 
holy conversation lead them into the paths of piety 
and peace; and O, be careful to watch around their 
dying bed, for then you will often meet (as in the pre- 
sent instance) a full reward for all your labors :— 
many a tender plant, nurtured in a Sabbath school, 
has been removed to the paradise above, there to 
flourish in immortal bloom. Many more are but just 
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dence are requisite to cherish and improve them: 
take courage, seek the wisdom that is from above, 
be faithful unto death, and you shall receive the 


| crown of life—which is the prayer of your 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OLD PASTOR, 

Tt was a time when the sword of persecution was 
held over Scotland, a time when the poor Cove- 
nanters had scarcely a pillow whereon to rest their 
weary heads, when their blood flowed as it were in 
rivers through the country, and all because they 
loved and worshipped their Saviour, that an old 
pastor, thinking himself near the close of life, had 
gathered his little flock around his bedside. ‘There 
they stood gazing in sorrow on their spiritual father, 
until his feeble voice bidding them unite in sing- 
ing praises to their God, aroused them, and soon 
the little cottage resounded with the sacred song. 
Then followed a prayer; and afterwards the old 
man bidding his people come near, thus addressed 
them: 

‘*My children, there was a time when these 
hands did not tremble, when these locks were not 
hoary, and when there were no wrinkles on this 
brow. ‘Then, as I-sported around my dwelling, as 
I climbed my father’s knee and received his smile 
and welcome, I fancied myself the happiest of be- 
ings. Those indeed were blessed days. Then 
parents were seen leading their children to the 
temple of God, unharassed by any fear, save that 
their little ones would forget the Author of these 
blessings. ‘Then, too, as | passed through the vil- 
lage, often I heard the notes of praise ascending 
from grateful hearts to Jehovah. It was then that 
my Saviour became precious to me, and as I wan- 
dered o’er the glens and hills of my native village, 
every flowing brook, every lofty mountain, every 
forest as it rose in its majesty, seemed to tell me of 
his power and glory. ‘Time advanced; I saw my 
parents consigned to earth, and many misfortunes 
followed. But religion supported me through all, 
Soon how changed the scene! Persecution had be- 
gun to lay waste the country, and like the irresisti- 
ble mountain torrent, it raged throughout, bearing 
down before it all but the believer’s hope. Many, 
ah! many, are the scenes of blood and carnage 
through which I have passed. But amid all this 
desolation, I stood unmoved upon the Rock of 
Ages. I could look upon all the ravages of man 
and still be happy. ‘There was hope, yes an assur- 
ance, that when I should leave this tenement of 
clay, white robes and a golden crown were in pre- 
paration for me in heaven. My children, forsake 
not the path in which you have so long trodden; 
and though called to suffer death and tortures,cling 
to your Savior and ‘ you shall have your reward.”’ 

As he said this, the door was suddenly forced 
open; and armed soldiers, who were soon discov- 
ered to be the ministers of persecution, rushed in. 
“‘ Here is the old fellow,” said one who appeared 
to be their leader, “‘ and sure enough here is all his 
saintly crew. Long have they prayed; but now 
they shall pray no longer.” At this the old man, 
exerting all his remaining strength,and raising him- 
self on his couch, thus addressed them: ‘ How 
long, ye guilty men, how long will ye continue to 
harass the church of God?” Then raising his 
hands and eyes to heaven, he said: ‘ Father, for- 
give them: oh! spare them for thy mercy’s sake: 
and let not thy just indignation burst in all its fury 
on them, but grant that” Bat the effort was too 
great; and casting a look of compassion on his 
murderers, sinking back on his pillow, then look- 
ing serenely up to héaven, his spirit took its flight. 

The murderers saw that heavenly look, and his 
last words sank deep into their souls; then as if 
driven by almighty Power from that consecrated 
place, they turned and fled. 

As the traveller passes through one of the retir. 
ed glens of Scotland, he may see the spot, where 
lie‘the remains of the Old Pastor. W. B. H. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
A HYMN. 
“Lay up for yourselves, treasures in Heaven.” 
St. Matruew, 
W1.0 are the happy? —Dwell they here 
Where earthly sorrows grow ?— 
No !—to yon bright, celestial sphere 
They soar, where Angels glow. 
The unfading garden of the soul 
Tis their delight to drese, 
While from the Eternal Fountain flow 
Full tides of happiness. 


On them no baleful sun shall cast 
A fervid, fatal ray, 

Nor tempest rise with wrecking blast 
To sweep their hopes away,— 

No rose with piercing them shall wound 
No bitter streamlet flow, 

No serpent twin’d ’mid flowers be found 
To dart the sting of woe. 


How came they to that glorious place ? 
Rise ! when the dawn is dim, 
And kneel before your Maker’s face 
And humbly ask of Him.— 
Seek too the grace of Him who died 
On Calvary’s purple breast, 
Your weak and wavering steps to guide 
Up to thatrealm of rest. H. 
-e2>— 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
To a Young Friend, with a Work Boz. 


With glowing brow, and pictur’d speech 
Might this fair toy presume to teach, 
No doubt, its grave advice would be 
“‘Redeem the day from sloth, through me.” 
Thus should jt prompt with gentle art 
The industrious needle’s useful part, 
Still let it whisper to your heart 
The absent giver’s name—and prove 
The faithful monitor of Love. 
-FA—- 
GREATNESS AT HOME. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO ROMAN MATRONS. 
Licinia. 1am the happiest wife in Rome, my Livia! 
Livia. . I doubt it not: 
But there’s Flaminus’s wife, the other day, 
Scarce from the Forum to her house could pass 
For gratulations that her husband won 
The Consulate. 
Licinia. That day my Caius sat 
At home with me, and read to me, my Livia ;— 
Little cared I who won the Consulate ! 
Livia. And there’s Lectorius has obtained a government; 
His wife will be a queen! " 
Licinia. Well, let her be so! 
My Queendom is to bé a simple wife ; 
This is my government, my husband’s house, 
Where, when he sits with me, he is enthroned 
Enough. You'll smile, but 
I’d rather see him, with his boy upon 
His knee, than seated in the Consul’s chair, 
With all the Senate round him. 
Livia. 
Must needs be thine. 
Licinia. I do not care for greatness, 
It is a thing lives too much out of doors ; 
”Tis any where but at home; you will not find it 
Once in a week, in its own house at supper 
With the family! Knock any hour you choose, 
And ask for it; nine times in ten they’ll send you 
T’o the Senate or the Forum, or to such 
Or such an one in quest of it! "Tis a month 
Since Caius took a meal from home, and that 
Was with my brother. If he walks, 
I walk along with him, if I choose ; or if I stay 
Behind, it is a race ’twixt him and the time, ~ 
And when he’s back and the door shut on him, 
Consummate happy is my world within ; 
I never think of any world without. 
ae ae 
ADDRESS TO THE SPIRIT OF A DYING CHRISTIAN. 
Parting soul! the flood awaits thee, 
And the billows round thee roar; 
Yet look on, the crystal city 
Stands on yon celestial shore : 
There are crowns and thrones of glory, 
There the living waters glide, 
There the just in shining raiment, 
Standing by Immanuel’s side. 


Linger not—the stream is narrow, 

Though its cold dark waters rise ; 

He who passed the flood before thee 

Guides thy path to yonder skies. 

Hark! the sound of Angels’ hymnings 

Roll harmonious o’er thine ear ; 

See! the walls and golden portals, 

Through the mists of death appear. 

Soul, adieu!—This gloomy sojourn 

Holds thy captive feet no more ; 

Flesh is dropt, and sin forsaken, 

Sorrow done, and weeping o’er. 

Through the tears thy friends are shedding, 

Smiles of hope'serenely shine ; 

Not a friend remains behind thee, 

But would change his lot for thine. . 
[ Edmeston’s Lyrics, 


Yet his greatness 





